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CONCERT    EXERCISE. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    AND    CHRISTIAN    EDUCATION. 

THE    TWO-FOLD    EMANCIPATION. 

Superintendent:  Abraham  Lincoln  struck  the  shackles  from  the  body  of  the 
slave  ;  Christian  education  must  take  the  fetters  from  his  soul.  We  have  met 
to-day  to  consider  that  first  emancipation  by  Lincoln,  and  what  the  American 
Missionary  Association  is  doing  for  the  second. 

ABRAHAfl    LINCOLN. 

Superintendent:  Who  was  Abraham  Lincoln? 

Answer  :  The  16th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Supt.  :  Where  and  when  was  he  born  ? 

A.  :  In  Hardin  Co.,  Ky.,  Feb.  12,  1809. 

Supt.  :  What  was  his  condition  in  early  life? 

A.  :  His  ancestry  was  of  the  class  known  as  the  mountain  white  people, 
who  were  poor  and  ignorant.  His  parents  were  very  poor  and  his  father  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Young  Lincoln  had  very  little  schooling  in  his  early 
days.  In  his  seventh  year  the  family  moved  to  Indiana.  After  crossing  the 
Ohio  River  all  their  household  goods  were  easily  carried  to  their  new  home  on 
two  borrowed  horses.  The  family  depended  on  the  father's  hands  and  kit  of 
tools  to  build  the  house,  and  on  his  rifle  for  their  food. 

Supt.  :  What  were  Lincoln's  early  employments? 

A. :  Farm  laborer,  clerk  in  a  store,  trader  on  a  flat-boat,  grocer,  surveyor, 
stump-speaker  and  lawyer. 

Supt.  :  What  offices  did  he  hold  ? 

A.  :  Postmaster,  member  of  Legislature,  member  of  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Supt.  :  What  was  the  great  event  that  occurred  during  his  Presidency? 

A.  :  The  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Supt.  :  What  was  the  response  to  his  appeal  for  soldiers  to  carry  on  the 
war? 

A.  :  Hearty  and  enthusiastic  volunteering. 

Supt.  :  Let  us  sing  the  rallying  hymn  of  the  war: 

"We're  coming,  Father  Abraham,  six  hundred  thousand  more." 

Supt.  :  What  were  the  two  grand  results  of  that  war? 

A.  :  The  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

Supt.  :  What  part  did  Lincoln  take  in  the  war  ? 

A. :  As  President  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
proved  to  be  the  master  spirit  in  its  progress  and  termination.  His  patriotic 
views  and  feelings  were  expressed  in  his  remarkable  speech  at  Gettysburg. 

LINCOLN'S    SPEECH. 

A   RECITATION. 
"  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 


"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  that  they  have  .bus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion,  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall 
nnt  have  died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Supt.  :  What  w  ts  the  first  impulse  in  Lincoln's  mind  which  ;  t  length  led  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ? 

A.  :  In  his  trip  to  New  Orleans  on  the  flat-boats  he  saw  the  reg  :oes  chained 
•ind  whipped.     One  writer  mentions  this  striking  incident: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  when  a  young  man,  made  a  flat-boat  voyage  as  super- 
cargo and  assistant  roustabout  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  witnessed  the 
auction  sale  of  a  sensitive  slave  girl  of  fourteen  years.  His  soul  revolted  at  the 
outrage  to  his  feelings,  and  he  declared  with  an  emphatic  expletive,  "  If  ever  I 
get  a  chance  to  hit  slavery,  I'll  hit  her  hard."  The  incident  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  proclamation  of  emancipation.  Every  tap  of  that  auctioneer's  hammer 
drove  a  nail  into  the  coffin  of  chattel  slavery. 

EXTRACT    FROM    EMANCIPATION    PROCLAHATION. 

A    READING. 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the 
authority  and  government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war 
measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States  are,  and  hence- 
forth shall  be,  free,  and  that  the  Executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  military  and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  said  persons. 

"And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence  ;  and  I  recommend  to  them 
that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

"And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable 
condition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts 
in  said  service. 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by 
the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of 
mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 


Supt.  :  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Proclamation? 

A.:  It  broke  the  shackles  from  the  body  of  the  slave,  so  that  we  now  can 
make  the  joyful  declaration  that  there  is  not  a  slave  in  America. 

Supt.:  The  time  was  when  our  national  hynn,  beginning  with  the  words: 

"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty," 

was  a  mockery  to  millions  of  American-born  people,  and  the  friends  of  the  slave 
sometimes  changed  it  by'saying 

"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Dark  land  of  slavery." 
But  now  every  American  can  sing  it.     Let  us  join  with  those  of  every  race  and 
color  in  our  land  in  singing  our  national  anthem. 

SING   AMERICA. 

Supt.:  When  the  slaves  were  made  free,  in  what  condition  were  they  left? 

A:  In  destitution  and  ignorance,  with  no  land,  no  homes,  no  money,  no 
schools,  and  no  experience  to  fit  them  for  their  new  life.  Their  bodies  were 
unfettered,  but  another  bondage  as  crushing  rested  on  their  minds  and  hearts. 

CHRISTIAN    EDUCATION. 

Supt.  :  How  can  they  be  emancipated  from  this  bondage? 

A  :  Only  by  Christian  education.  This  is  the  only  power  that  can  give  the 
required  uplift  in  mind    character  and  life. 

Supt.  :  What  are  the  agencies  for  giving  this  Christian  education? 

A.  :  All  enlightened  churches  and  Christian  schools  ;  and  firstamong  volun- 
tary agencies  in  establishing  them  among  the  freed  slaves  in  time  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  is 

THE    AHERICAN     HISSIONARY     ASSOCIATION 

This  Association  has  schools  and  churches  among  the  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  Eskimos  in  Alaska,  the  Indians  in  the  West  and  the  mount- 
aineers and  Negroes  at  the  South. 

Supt.  :  Which  of  these  fields  of  labor  have  the  closest  relations  to  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

A.  :  The  mountain  whites  from  whom  he  came  and  the  Negroes  whom  he 
emancipated. 

THE    MOUNTAIN    WHITES 

Supt.  :  Let  us  now  have  a  reading,  telling  us  who  and  where  these 
mountain  whites  are. 

A    READING. 

The  Southern  Highlanders  occupy  the  mountain  regions  in  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  embracing  a 
territory  of  250  miles  wide  by  500  long,  a  region  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that 
occupied  by  all  the  New  England  States,  and  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  two  million  inhabitants.  They  originally  descended  from  intelligent  and 
prosperous  people  in  the  older  States.  Their  history  is  honorable  and  heroic; 
they  fought  on  many  Revolutionary  battlefields.  Their  history  during  the 
Rebellion  is  worthy  of  their  heroic  ancestors.  They  were  almost  unanimously 
loyal  to  the  flag  and  the  country,  putting  170.000  brave  men  into  the  Union 
army. 


There  are  two  distinct  conditions  in  this  mountain  region,  the  valleys  of 
the  large  rivers  through  which  railroads  have  run  for  years,  and  in  which  are 
thrifty  villages,  towns  and  cities,  whose  inhabitants  are  intelligent,  possessing 
schoolhouses  and  churches  and  other  conditions  of  a  favored  people. 

The  other  portion,  and  much  the  larger,  is  the  foothill  and  mountain 
districts.  Here  the  lands  are  barren  and  the  people  are  poor,  and  having  lived  for 
two  or  three  generations  in  these  sterile  regions,  largely  without  schools  or  books 
or  intelligent  preaching,  they  have  sunk  into  poverty,  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  have  forgotten  their  ancestry,  history,  and  sometimes  even  their 
accurate  names.  An  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln  held  a  deed  for  a  tract  of 
land  in  which  he  was  called  Abraham  Linkhorn. 

Supt.:  What  has  the  American  Missionary  Association  done  for  this 
people? 

A.:  Long  before  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  it  had  sent  ministers  and  teachers 
among  them.  One  of  its  first  missionaries  founded  Berea  College,  on  the 
border  line  between  the  mountains  and  the  blue  grass  regions,  and  there  schol- 
ars of  the  two  races,  ignoring  the  color  line,  have  studied  in  harmony.  It  had 
missionaries  also  in  North  Carolina  in  those  early  days. 

Supt.     Can  you  give  an  illustration  of  those  early  labors? 

A    READING. 

In  those  early  days  a  teacher  was  sent  to  a  place  among  the  mountains  who 
opened  and  sustained  a  successful  school.  But  he  was  suspected  of  holding 
anti-slavery  doctrines.  A  mob  was  organized.  They  seized  the  missionary, 
bound  him,  beat  him  and  took  him  some  two  miles  over  the  mountains,  and 
threw  him  into  a  cabin,  leaving  two  men  as  guards  at  the  door.  They  intended 
to  return  and  inflict  sorer  punishment  and  perhaps  hang  him.  Two  mountain 
lads,  the  pupils  of  this  godly  man,  took  their  teacher  out,  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  him,  and  while  he  and  his  terrified  wife  at  his  side  climbed  the  mountain, 
pushing  their  way  to  the  Ohio  River,  these  mountain  lads  kept  back  the  mob 
by  threatening  the  use  of  their  unerring  rifles.  The  missionary  and  his  wife 
escaped.  Now  for  the  climax  of  this  story.  The  Association  recently  organ- 
ized a  Congregational  Church  where  that  scene  occurred.  Among  the  original 
members  of  that  church  were  theie  two  men  who  when  boys  defended  this  teacher 
at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  A  neat  little  church  stands  near  where  that 
prison  cabin  was,  and  the  bell  that  hangs  in  the  belfry  is  the  gift  of  the  wife  of 
that  first  missionary. 

Supt.:  What  work  has  this  Association  done  in  these  mountain  regions 
since  the  War  ? 

A    READING. 

It  has  founded  churches  and  schools.  The  first  of  these  churches  was 
established  in  Williamsburgh.  Whitley  Co.,  Ky.,  a  town  sixty  years  old  and  a 
county  seat,  and  this  was  the  first  church  brought  to  completion.  This  new 
edifice  was  finished  in  1882  and  is  a  fine,  commodious  and  tasteful  building, with 
a  good  bell  in  the  tower.  It  is  one  of  the  best  churches  in  all  the  mountain 
region  and  cost  $3,000.  The  next  year  the  Williamsburgh  Academy  was 
erected;  a  commodious  edifice,  two-story,  costing  $2,500.  The  people  aided  in 
the  erection  of  this  building,  and  even   the  boys  abandoning  their  ball  club 


amusement,  helped  to  bring  the  stones  for  the  foundation.  Two  other  school 
buildings  have  been  added,  and  are  very  crowded  with  pupils.  From  this 
period  on  the  work  has  progressed,  until  there  are  forty-four  churches  and  fifteen 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  mountain  region. 

Supt. :  Can  you  give  any  other  items  about  this  church  work  ? 

A.:  One  recent  interesting  feature  in  this  mountain  work  is  the  establish- 
ing of  a  church  and  school  by  the  Waldenses,  from  the  old  world,  who  have 
recently  settled  in  that'region  and  are  aided  by  the  Association,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  intrepid  reformers  of  past  ages  in  Europe. 

Supt.  :  The   daylight  is  dawning   upon   the  mountains.     Let  us  sing  the 

hymn —  .,  _     „.  .  ,, 

'  On  the  mountain  tops  appearing. 

THE    WORK    AMONG    THE    FREEDMEN. 

Supt.  :  What  has  the  Association  done  for  those  emancipated  from  slavery 
by  Abraham  Lincoln? 

A   READING   ON   THE   EARLY   WORK   AMONG  THE   FREEDMEN. 

It  was  the  first  society  to  come  to  their  relief.  In  May,  1S61,  the  famous 
dictum  of  Gen.  Butler,  declaring  the  escaping  fugitives  to  be  contraband  of  war, 
gave  them  safety  under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe.  The  colored  people 
flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  They  came  in  their  rags  and  destitution  and 
were  objects  of  pity.  In  September  of  that  year,  seven  months  after  the  first 
gun  was  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  Association  sent  a  missionary  to  investigate 
the  wants  of  this  people.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  while  standing  on  the 
piazza  of  the  hotel,  he  overheard  singing,  and,  following  the  sound,  came  to  a 
long,  low  building  just  outside  the  entrance  to  the  Fortress,  where  he  found  a 
number  of  colored  people  assembled  for  prayer.  When  he  told  of  the  object  of 
his  coming,  they  hailed  it  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers  and  as  an  assurance 
that  the  good  Lord  had  not  forgotten  them  in  their  distress.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  their  relief,  but  the  great  outcome  was  in  the  opening  of  the  Jirst 
day-school  for  the  Freedmen  (Sept.  17,  1861).  The  school  was  started  in  a  small 
brown  house  near  the  large  building  which  before  the  war  was  known  as  the 
"Seminary,"  where  once  the  proud  daughters  of  the  South  were  educated.  It 
was  subsequently  used  as  a  hosp'tal  and  is  now  a  Soldiers'  Home. 

That  little  school  was  on  ground  full  of  historic  associations  and  of  future 
enterprise.  It  was  the  germ  of  the  now  famous  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, identified  with  the  memory  and  labors  of  Gen.  Armstrong.  The  spot  where 
that  house  stood  was  on  the  coast  where,  241  years  before,  the  first  slave  ship 
entered  the  line  of  the  American  continent,  and  planted  that  baleful  upas  tree 
so  fruitful  of  woe  and  blood  to  both  races.  The  Assoc:ation  followed  up  this 
beginning  by  starting  schools  at  Norfolk,  and  following  our  advancing  armies 
extended  its  efforts  to  the  Mississippi  River,  maintaining  its  school  work  in 
abandoned  homes,  church  edifices,  school-houses,  army  hospitals,  the  camps 
of  the  soldier^  and  brush  arbors. 

SUPT.  :     How  did  the  colored  people  welcome  these  efforts  ? 

A.  :  They  welcomed  them  with  great  joy,  being  more  anxious  for  schools 
than  for  food. 

Boys — One  of  the  first  teachers  reported:  "To-day  we  need  a  thousand 
more  teachers.  All  around  us  are  freedmen  stiuggling  hard  against  poverty, 
some  against  actual  starvation,  yet  they  beg  harder  for  schools  than  for  food  or 
clothing." 


Girls — One  of  the  teachers  said  :  "  In  our  school  to-day  are  children  with 
naked  feet,  some  of  whom  have  come  five  miles  through  rain  and  sleet,  and  a 
cold  northeast  wind,  over  cotton-fields  and  through  jungles." 

Boys — "  For  the  first  two  weeks  there  were  only  eight  teachers  for  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  get  a  book  and  go 
right  to  work  and  learn  to  read,  and  often  our  hearts  were  made  sad  by  having 
the  children  say  :  '  I  ha'n't  said  no  lesson  to-day  ;  please,  Miss,  just  show  me 
how  that  goes.' 

"One  old  uncle  came  into  school  a  few  days  ago,  and  as  he  was  going, 
said:  'O  Miss!  we's  monstrous  pleased  with  your  carryings  on  here  in  this 
church,  we's  all  so  mighty  glad  jou's  come  to  teach  we  all.  We  hope  the 
Yankees  will  allers  live  in  Richmond.  I's  felt  so  happy  since  the  Yankees 
came  that  I  want  to  sing  and  cry  for  joy  all  the  time  ;  'pears  like  I  dun  know  as 
Is  hungry  or  no.'  " 

Supt.  :     The  joyful  day  had  come  to  this  people.     Let  us  sing: 
"  Hail  to  the  Lord's  anointed." 

Supt.:  Who  were  the  teachers  in  these  schools? 

A.:  They  came  mainly  from  the  North.  A  sense  of  justice  to  the  long- 
oppressed  slave  awoke  an  enthusiasm  second  only  to  that  which  led  the  soldiers 
to  enter  the  army.  Hundreds  of  teachers,  many  of  them  ladies,  refined  and 
educated,  some  of  them  teachers  in  Northern  schools,  volunteered  their  services. 

Supt.:  How  were  they  regarded  by  the  Southern  white  people? 

A.:  Generally  they  were  met  with  distrust  and  hatred.  In  the  dark  days 
of  the  Ku  Klux  outrages  they  were  frequently  threatened,  but  in  the  good 
providence  of  God  no  life  was  lost. 

Supt.:  Were  the  colored  children  able  to  attain  a  high   grade  of  education? 

A.:  Educated  visitors  from  Northern  and  Eastern  schools  and  colleges,  who 
have  attended  examinations  in  these  A.  M.  A.  schcols,  have  given  repeated 
testimony  that  they  find  as  good  scholarship  there  as  at  the  North,  and  men 
of  highest  ability  and  influence  in  the  South,  after  thorough  examination  of 
classes,  and  in  spite  of  their  preconceived  prejudices,  have  admitted  that  these 
colored  pupils  can  attain  to  a  high  grade  of  intellectual  culture  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  members  of  any  race. 

Supt.:  What  did  ihe  A.  M.  A.  ultimately  adopt  as  the  permanent  policy  of 
its  work  in  the  South  ? 

A.:  It  was  two-fold — by  schools  and  churches  :  the  schools  to  be  Christian 
and  the  churches  to  be  intelligent.  It  was  soon  evident  that  it  could  not  educate 
the  millions  of  children,  and  therefore  undertook  to  teach  the  teachers  and 
preachers.  It  planned  to  have  one  institution  of  higher  grade  in  every  large 
Southern  State,  and  other  schools,  normal,  primary,  and  industrial,  in  every 
city  and  village  as  far  as  possible. 

On  this  plan  the  Hampton  Institute  sprang  out  of  its  first  school  for 
Freedmen.  Berea  was  organized  by  one  of  its  missionaries,  and  the  Atlanta 
University  was  founded,  and  for  a  long  time  sustained,  by  the  Association. 
They  are  under  their  own  Boards  of  Trustees.  The  Association  founded  and 
sustains  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  whose  grand  buildings  were  largely 
reared  by  funds  gathered  by  the  Jubilee  Singers.  It  sustains  Talladega  College, 
Talladega,  Ala.,  and  Tougaloo  University,  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  in  the  black  belt, 
with  their  large  farms  ;  Straight  University  in  New  Orleans,  queen  city  of  the 
Southwest  ;  and  Tillotson  Institute  in  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
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Besides  these  it    has  twenty-nine   normal   schools,  and  fifty-three  smaller 
schools,  usually  in  connection  with  the  churches. 
Supt.:  Do  these  schools  teach  the  industries? 

Boys — Industries  are  taught  in  all  the  schools.  The  boys  are  instructed  in 
useful  trades — blacksmithing,  wagon-making,  carpentry,  painting,  building, 
shoe-making,  printing,  book-binding,  harness-making,  fruit-growing,  garden- 
ing, farming,  and  other  useful  things  by  which  they  can  make  a  living. 

Girls  (follow  without  question) — In  the  Industrial  departments  girls  are 
tiught  how  to  bake  bread,  cook,  washdishes  clean,  make  beds,  sweep  and  dust 
rooms,  clean  lamps  so  they  will  not  smoke,  and  make  their  own  clothing, 
except  dresses,  and  some  learn  even  dress-making.  They  are  also  taught  how 
to  do  laundry  work,  and  how  to  take  care  of  the  sick. 

Supt.  :  Do  they  learn  trades  with  any  thoroughness,  so  that  when  they  leave 
school  they  can  make  a  living  by  them  ? 

School — "Ballard  Hall"  and  '*  Ballard  Shops,"  at  Tougaloo,  Miss.,  two 
fine  buildings,  are  almostentirely  the  work  of  students  trained  in  the  Industrial 
Department.  The  First  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  a  tasteful  structure  in  brick, 
with  slate  roof  and  tower,  and  a  $300  bell.  All  the  work  was  done  by  colored 
people.  The  church  at  Marion,  Ala.,  was  built  by  its  members,  all  colored. 
Of  the  seven  churches  in  Marion  — one  of  them  costing  four  times  as  much  as 
this — this  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  construction  and  inside  finish. 
Supt.:  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  school  work? 

A.  :  Hundreds  of  intelligent  ministers  and  thousands  of  well-qualified 
teachers  have  been  sent  forth  among  the  people  ;  thousands  of  intelligent 
mechanics  have  been  started  on  useful  careers  and  thousands  of  homes  have 
been  purified,  elevated  and  made  happy. 

Supt.  :  What  about  the  church-work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  ? 

A.  :  It  began  this  work  about  the  same  time  that  it  organized  the  larger 
schools,  and  now  it  has  152  churches  with  125  missionaries  and  about  9,000 
church  members,  and  these  not  only  are  pure  and  intelligent  themselves,  but 
have  a  wide  and  useful  influence  on  the  old-time  churches. 

Supt.  :  What  is  the  present  condition  of  the  colored  people? 
A.  :  Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  progress  of  so  many  of  them  with 
only  one  generation  in  the  new  life,  yet  the  mass  is  still  poor,  ignorant  and 
degraded.  Two  millions  cannot  read  or  write,  they  are  without  adequate  food 
or  clothing,  and  they  are  huddled  together  in  small  one-room  huts  where  clean- 
liness and  chastity  are  well  nigh  impossible,  and  they  are,  moreover,  under  a 
bitter  race  prejudice  that  denies  them  their  rights  and  hinders  their  progress. 
They  need  the  helping  hand  as  much  as  ever. 

Supt.  :  What  is  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  A.  M.  A.  ? 
A. :  It  is  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt.  Already  it  has  dismissed  some  of  its 
teachers  and  sent  home  some  of  its  scholars,  and  unless  its  funds  are  largely 
increased  it  must  shut  up  some  of  its  schools,  and  leave  the  churches  to  be 
closed  without  pastors.  From  all  parts  of  the  South  there  comes  up  a  bitter 
cry  from  darkest  America  imploring  the  North  not  to  suffer  the  work  so  well 
begun  to  be  almost  hopelessly  crippled. 

Supt.  :  Shall  not  this  school  help  in  this  emergency  ?  Let  us  sing  the  last 
two  stanzas  of  the  missionary  hymn,  and  then  a  collection  will  be  taken  up. 

"  Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted." 
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